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THE OUTLOOK FOR WAR IN EUROPE. 

BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 



The editor of the North American- Review has paid me the 
compliment of desiring that I should place at the disposition of 
his readers my views and impressions in regard to this subject. 
It is a subject eo full oi intricacy and many-sidedness as to en- 
force on a serious writer a deep sense of diffidence in venturing to 
deal with it. Indeed, I should decline the requisition which has 
been made upon me were it not for one thing: for the recollection 
that I have studied the respective military characters of most of 
the nations of continental Europe under the truest test — that of 
the actual battlefield ; and for another thing: that during the 
subsequent years of peace I have taken great pains to keep abreast 
of the colossal expansion and development in the armaments of 
the European nations. This species of personal equipment is, I 
am sensible, not strictly germane in the discussion of the specific 
theme allotted to me. It may constitute me something of a minor 
authority regarding the relative fighting merits of the nations 
when engaged in actual warfare, and the probable outcome of a 
gigantic European struggle if that should occur. If and when a 
great European war is clearly and inevitably imminent, the 
North American Review may honor me by desiring to have 
my impressions on the points referred to. What it calls for now 
is a contribution towards the problem, whether the present 
" bloated armaments " and prolonged military tension must in- 
evitably result in a great war, and if that be assumed, when, 
according to the signs and tokens, and having regard to the strain 
of oppressive military preparation and the yet more oppressive 
strain of military preparedness, the outbreak of the tremendous 
conflict may be looked for. 
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Regarded superficially, looked at from the point of view of 
"the man in the street," it would seem that there is really no 
problem at all. The light-hearted outsider, and the continental 
citizen who writhes under the burden of taxation for military pur- 
poses, agree in the conviction that early war is inevitable. But, 
on the other hand, the responsible heads of affairs have to real- 
ize the certainty that, burdensome as is the existing armed peace, 
the resort to war would, in the nature of things, be infinitely 
more costly. Nor could any approximate estimate of that en- 
hanced expense be made in advance, because of the indefiniteness 
of the war's duration. Yet the charges of a war might be en- 
dured — indeed, might be welcomed — if the war were the means to 
an end : that end being, when peace time should recur, a great 
and reasonably permanent reduction in military expenditure. 
But this is extremely improbable. Modern wars have the pesti- 
lential result of being invariably followed by greatly increased 
armaments. Thus the future is gloomier even than the present, 
and the national authorities may " rather bear the ills they have 
than fly to others that they know not of." 

In his old age, Moltke wrote : 

"Generally speaking, it is no longer the ambition of monarchs which 
endangers peace; but the impulses of a nation, its dissatisfaction with its 
internal conditions, the strife of parties and the intrigues of their leaders. 
The great wars of recent times have been declared against the wish and 
will of the reigning powers. To-day the question is not so much whether a 
nation is strong enough to make war, as whether its government is power- 
ful enough to prevent war." 

He had forgotten the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, made by 
Wilhelm and Bismarck right in the teeth of the Prussian nation's 
unmistakable manifestations of dislike. But he was right in 
regard to Prance in 1870, when the frantically excited nation 
whirled iuto war the reluctant Napoleon. And again he was 
strangely right regarding Russia in the winter of 1876-77, when 
Alexander If., absolute despot though he was, had his hand forced 
by the Pan-Slavist majority of a normally voiceless nation. But 
Moltke's dictum does not hold as concerns the present. Of the 
five principal nations of the continent which to-day stand armed 
to the teeth under the baleful shadow of obstinate militarism, 
there is but one that proclaims a burning ardor for war. This 
France has never ceased doing for more than twenty years. She 
cherished and professed a bitter rancor against England for 
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twice as long as that, and nothing came of it. But England had 
cut no provinces out of France's vitals ; and France's purpose of 
revenge against Germany is to-day more intense than it was when 
the crape still covered the face of the statue of Strasbourg in the 
Place de la Concorde. The Russian squadron which recently 
visited Toulon, and whose officers were f6ted so lavishly at Paris, 
displayed an enthusiasm tempered with reserve on one important 
particular, an enthusiasm which unquestionably had a certain 
significance so far as it went. But the Russian people are desti- 
tute of any channel of expressing themselves as a nation, and the 
sporadic ebullitions of nihilism through the medium of dyna- 
mite do not entice to an investigation as to any popular opinion 
that may exist ; the outcome of the unique burst of Pan-Slavic 
fervor in 1876-'J7 was not of a character to stimulate a recrudes- 
cence of zeal in favor of a new crusade. So much for the national 
feeling in each of the two populations which now constitute what 
has now come to be called the " Dual Alliance." 

Of the peoples which make up the "Triple Alliance," 
Germany as a nation evinces no ardent fervor for war, and she is 
grumbling louder and louder as the incubus of taxation waxes 
heavier. But the Teutons, nevertheless, have fine soldierly in- 
stincts, and when their Emperor gives the word, they will wheel 
into line with all the grand old discipline and promptitude. 
Austria-Hungary is a fascine of states and nationalities destitute 
of internal cohesion, and loosely bound together mainly by the 
universal popularity of the Emperor Francis Joseph. To use the 
metaphor of a well-known writer : " The sole centre of attraction 
which, powerless to fuse and unite, is content to keep the various 
peoples of the Austrian Empire in juxtaposition, is the dynasty 
working through the parliament." Its diversified races are 
mainly engrossed in somewhat disquieting internal questions, and 
disclose no evidences of an eagerness for war. But they are all of 
a lively soldierly temperament, and although they have almost in- 
variably been curiously unfortunate in war, there are no finer 
troops than those which march under the banner of the Dual 
Monarchy. Italy is the weak vessel of the Triple Alliance. She 
has lived too fast during her short life of thirty-three years, and 
is now mournfully undergoing the sombre results of having freely 
burned the candle at both ends. Her membership of the Triple 
Alliance has cost her much more than she could rightly afford. 
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and unless she is subsidized by an opportune loan, she cannot but 
be within measurable distance of virtual bankruptcy. Impecu- 
niosity so severe as to result in bankruptcy deteriorates a nation 
internally and externally, but bankruptcy has never hindered a 
nation from engaging in war to preserve its existence. At the 
beginning of the Kusso-Turkish war of 1877, Turkey was in the 
deepest abyss of national bankruptcy, yet she held her own for 
six months in the field, and it was not financial exhaustion, but 
Skobeleff and Gourko, that brought about her collapse. Italy 
staggers under the burden of a national debt amounting to $2,550,- 
000,000, and she has a floating debt of about 1130,000,000 more ; 
her revenue for the current year will not exceed $310,000,000, of 
which interest on the indebtedness absorbs one-half. The balance 
is quite inadequate to defray the national charges, and the naval 
and military efficiency of Italy is undergoing impairment. But 
in the frank language of Satan, in the book of Job : " Skin for 
skin ; yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life"; and it is 
the same with a nation. Default in meeting the interest on her 
debt would furnish Italy with the wherewithal to meet her enemy 
in the gale — to become a powerful and efficient member of the 
Triple Alliance when the time should come for the great conti- 
nental issues to be fought out. There is an impression which 
seems to have some foundation that some time ago Italy was 
swerving from her fidelity to the Triple Alliance. But if so, she 
was brought up with a round turn by Germany, and her present 
government is in firm adherence to the Alliance and in thorough 
accord with England as to Mediterranean questions. 

Obscure and ominous as is the present situation in Europe, it 
has one redeeming characteristic — a comparative immunity from 
isolated surprises. On July 5, 1870, a British statesman, who cer- 
tainly had claims to be well informed, affirmed publicly that the 
political horizon of Europe was without a cloud ; on the 19th of 
July the French chargi d'affaires in Berlin delivered to Bismarck 
France's formal declaration of war against Prussia. The Europe 
of to-day need not live in apprehension of any such sudden and 
startling rupture of her existent and sombre quietude. No one of 
the five great powers has an independent individual freedom of 
action. Indeed, it may be said, in a sense, that there are no longer 
five, but only two great powers — the Dual Alliance, consisting of 
Prance and Russia, and the Triple Alliance, consisting of Ger- 
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many, Austria, and Italy. It follows that, instead of there being 
five possibilities of sudden war, there are only two — an offensive 
initiative taken by the Dual Alliance, or the same action taken by 
the Triple Alliance. I limit myself by designating these two 
latter possibilities simply as abstract possibilities, because I know 
of no means of actually ascertaining whether the respective alli- 
ances contemplate hostile action, or prefer to maintain indefinitely 
the arduous attitude of armed peace. But I believe myself justi- 
fied in definitely specifying the length of time that must elapse 
before the stupendous conflict can begin, regarding the question 
from a reasonable military point of view. 

Basing myself, then, on that view, I have the confident anti- 
cipation that the present year will elapse without echoing to the 
clash of arms ; and I consider it very probable that 1895 will also 
pass without bloodshed between the two alliances. The after- 
future is inscrutable. The facts on which I found are condensed 
below. 

1. The Triple Alliance. — Germany, its leading power, 
although for the last ten years the empire has been borrowing 
for " extraordinary purposes " about $42,500,000 annually with 
the resultant increment of taxation, is, as she has been for many 
years, ready for war to the minutest item and on the shortest 
notice. She is stronger to-day than ever before, by the added 
70,000 men which the Army Act of last October sanctioned. 
Her army of twenty army corps consists now of 538 battalions and 
173 half-battalions of infantry — the latter recently established for 
the training of reserve-formations and as depots in war time — 
465 squadrons of cavalry, and 494 batteries of artillery. A third 
division will be assigned to each army corps in war time, and the 
corps on the French and Russian frontiers are exceptionally 
strengthened in artillery and infantry. Germany is now superior 
to Prance in field artillery. By the reduction of color-service 
to two years, she will henceforth annually pass into the reserve 
half as many men again as were passed under the three-years 
service. Fall ready in men and arms, she possesses in the 
Kriegs-Schatz, or war-treasure, a great hoard of money accumu- 
lated solely for meeting the earliest charges of a campaign. It 
was stout old Friedrich Wilhelm, father of Frederick the Great, 
who began this accumulation — " depositing the silver in barrels 
in the cellars of his schloss," and moulding more of it into 
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" chandeliers, mirror-frames, balustrades, and music-balconies." 
Before Fritz had ended the seven-years war, barrelled bullion and 
balustrades had gone into the melting-pot. But in time the 
Kriegs-Schatz was re-established ; and I have heard that when 
the French milliards came in after 1870, the war-hoard amounted 
to $100,000,000. Strong as Germany is to-day — I have been 
writing mainly of her peace strength — she will continue steadily 
to increase in strength in the future, because of her constantly 
swelling population, now amounting to 49 millions. Meantime, 
while she whets her sword assiduously, she follows after the 
manner of the patriarch Asher by abiding in her breaches ; and 
this the more wisely because, although the fact is often over- 
looked, the Austro-German treaty is simply defensive, or, pro- 
perly speaking, rather non-aggressive, as against Eussia. The 
attitude of Austria is in a general sense identical with that of 
.Germany. The former, however, is less fully equipped for war ; 
her army, I believe, is not yet supplied in its entirety with the 
magazine rifle. But Austria's principal weakness is, and always 
has been, in the lack of capacity in the higher commands — a de- 
fect which will continue while her armies and corps are com- 
manded by archdukes and courtiers. Owing to the abuse of the 
practice of granting, for the sake of economy, " unlimited leave " 
to a great proportion of the troops of the " permanent army," 
and to the disproportionate numerical superiority of the two 
militias over the line troops, the army of Italy cannot be described 
as being in the highest condition of efficiency. 

2. The Dual Alliance. — To-day France is at the very apex 
of her military strength and preparedness. She had her fortunate 
escape from virtual destruction in 1875, when she so strenuously 
rushed the increase of her armaments that Moltke always held it 
a political crime that he was not then allowed to go in upon her 
and crush her outright. Thanks to the devoted patriotism and 
wonderful resources of the nation, the army of France has grown 
in strength and efficiency by leaps and bounds, until in 1889 the 
system of universal service was actually pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion, and since then, with a minimum of exemption, every man fit 
for service and of proper age has been taken into training. Al- 
though rendered by this rigorous measure actually stronger than 
Germany, France in her isolation has refrained from trying issues 
with a state possessed of allies ; and she remained biting the file 
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until her recent rapprochement with Russia. Whether there now 
exists between the great empire and the great republic, between 
the extremes of absolutism and of democracy, a firm and specific 
alliance, offensive and defensive, or whether the relation is merely 
something between an understanding and a pledge, is not revealed 
unto us. Of the Tsar's recent visitors to France, amidst the 
gushing reciprocation of affection the watchword was always 
"Peace! Peace!" whereat the Frenchman blandly smiled and 
murmured sotto voce, " Hey for the recapture of Alsace ! " I do not 
think it is too much to say of France that, whether because of 
satisfactory assurances or cherishing the wish that is father to 
the thought, ever since the Toulon effusiveness she is content to 
subordinate her own initiative and to watch with all eyes for 
any signals that may come across the continent from St. Peters- 
burg. She may well pray that if these are to come at all, they 
may not be long delayed. It is true that she may be rich enough 
to support the prolonged strain of rigorous universal service. 
But in contrast with the elasticity of Germany, resulting from a 
larger and more prolific population, France can add nothing to 
her present military strength, because of the non-increase, and 
indeed threatened decrease, of her population. 

Russia is the bogey of Europe. The annual spring scare, 
which for the last five years the newspapers and the busybodies 
have punctually tried to galvanize, uniformly concerns itself with 
Russian designs of imminent aggressiveness. A twelvemonth 
ago, I remember, a clever American gentleman, Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow, devoted himself in a London weekly newspaper to the 
effort of fluttering the bourses and messrooms of the Continent, 
by adducing a multiplicity of data which he held to be convincing 
evidence that, to quote his own words : "Russia is on the eve of en- 
terprises which, if successful, will give to Europe, not merely one, 
but a dozen Polands." Mr. Bigelow had picked up a good deal 
of information about Russian military movements, but he did 
not quite understand that, in the sapient phrase of Captain Cut- 
tle, " The bearings of an observation lays in the application on 
it." It is perfectly true that of Russia's twenty army corps plus 
three independent infantry divisions, four independent cavalry 
divisions, and thirteen rifle brigades, there are to-day in Russia 
literally no troops of the active regular army, apart from the local 
army corps of the Caucasus, east of a line roughly drawn from 
VOL. oltiii. — no. 448. 19 
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Archangel in the north to Taganrog in the south. The concen- 
tration of Russian troops toward the western frontier Mr. Bigelow 
averred to have been in progress with more or less energy ever 
since the Triple Alliance was called into being. That alli- 
ance was definitely formed in the spring of 1883. But, as 
a matter of fact, this westward trend of the Russian army 
had begun long before that date. Its inception was the 
outcome, and the legitimate outcome, of Sadowa and of Prussia's 
sudden advance into the first rank of military powers in the 
startling campaign of 1866. In the movement there was no 
shadow or suggestion of menace, at all events up to the dissolu- 
tion of the Drei Kaiser-Bund in 1878, although later, it is true, 
events might have seemed to impart to it something of that com- 
plexion. But Russia was certainly within her clear right — nay, 
it was her clear duty to herself — to enter upon and persevere with 
the movement of her forces toward her western frontier, which is 
her strategic frontier, and on which, therefore, lies her chief vul- 
nerability. The movement has no doubt progressed in recent years 
with greater vigor than previously. Unquestionable as are the po- 
tential military advantages of the western concentration, its draw- 
backs are extremely serious. Were each division to remain on its 
own recruiting-ground, the process of mobilization — of calling out 
its reserves to raise it from the peace strength, to the war strength — 
would be easy. But then the delay would present itself involved 
in moving the mobilized force toward the frontier over long dis- 
tances by sparse railroads, unequipped with a sufficiency of rolling 
stock and of expert hands to work the lines up to their full power. 
So a compromise is had recourse to. The expense is incurred of 
maintaining the field army in its westward positions, not in its eco- 
nomical peace strength, but midway between that and the full 
war strength. For example, the peace strength of a battalion, 
exclusive of officers, is 400 men, its war strength 1,000 ; the " in- 
creased peace strength" at which is maintained the bulk of the 
battalions of the field army, is 600 men per battalion, or six-tenths 
of the war strength. But on the outbreak of war, mobilization — 
i. e., the work of bringing the army up to its war strength — in- 
volves the delay in bringing up to the front the reserves from 
their homes in the distant interior. During this mobilization 
period, which is computed to last for two and one-half months, the 
Russian army on the Polish frontier would no doubt confine itself 
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to the defensive, and -while awaiting its reserves wonld probably 
harbor in the great pentagon formed by the fortresses of Warsaw, 
Nbvo-Georgiewsk, Brest-Litowski, Bialystok, and Ivanograd. 
Formal declarations of war are now out of fashion, and the com- 
mencement of mobilization on Russia's part, ascertained by alert 
spies, would doubtless be regarded by Germany and Austria as 
full justification for utilizing their condition of comparative 
readiness to take the offensive. 

Eussia makes ends meet, at all events on paper. She expends 
large sums in the construction of harbors and railroads, mostly 
for strategic rather than industrial purposes. Her foreign in- 
debtedness is diminishing by the automatic action of the faith- 
fully maintained sinking-funds. Her Finance Minister has just 
announced that the treasury has funds to meet "any considerable 
disbursement during the year, and that there is not the slightest 
necessity for incurring any fresh loan." It is a significant fact 
that she has accumulated a fund of twenty million dollars in gold 
to meet the disbursements of her army operating on foreign soil, 
where her paper currency would not find acceptation. The 
armed strength of Russia has attained unprecedented propor- 
tions. It would not be a Russian army if it were not a good deal 
stronger on paper than in the field. Since the Armageddon on 
the plains of Leipsic in 1814 Russian troops have encountered 
only Turks and barbarians. They have been by no means uni- 
formly successful against the latter, and the former once and 
again sent the Russian masses staggering backward in the cam- 
paign of 1877-78. Than the Russian soldier there is no braver 
or clumsier man. Napoleon said of him that it was not enough 
to kill him — you had to knock him down afterwards. The regi- 
mental officers are recklessly brave, perfectly frivolous, amusingly 
ignorant of their profession, and dissatisfied with life without 
alcohol, preferably in the form of champagne. The superior 
commanders, except in the Guards, are for the most part neither 
able, zealous, nor methodical. Skobeleff in his untimely grave, 
and Gourko on his death-bed, one searches in vain for military 
genius, save in the rugged and truculent Kuropatkin, now, I 
believe, Chief of the G eneral Staff. From the commander-in-chief 
to the corporal the Russian Army is unspeakably corrupt ; the 
offence of fraud and dishonesty is as rank and ripe to-day as when 
seventeen years ago the Grand Duke Nicholas, his knavish old 
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chief-of-staff, and the Greger-Horowitch Commissariat Contract- 
ing Company formed a cheerful ring and plundered their millions. 

The situation is strange, lurid, and in a sense humiliating. 
Armed Europe waits upon the ultimate mandate of one man. 
"The heaven for height," says Solomon, "the earth for 
depth, and the heart of kings is unsearchable." Tsar Alexander 
III. has two ruling emotions — a horror of war, and a hatred of 
Germany. The problem is, Which passion in him shall conquer 
the other ? Trammelled by no parliament, influenced neither by 
responsible ministers nor by personal favorites, the big, lonely 
despot is wrestling out that problem single-handed. It is an awful 
position. There is no real public opinion in Eussia whose voice 
might sway the autocrat ; he must tight out his own battle with 
himself. Probably no solution would better please him individ- 
ually than a general disarmament, but that is hopeless. We must 
leave him to his wrestlings with himself ; meanwhile, at all events, 
there is a period of reasonably assured respite. Russia is never 
quite ready, and the millennium will probably surprise her in her 
chronic attitude of unreadiness. At present she is swapping, not 
horses, but rifles. A year ago there was not a magazine rifle in 
the Russian army, and the great majority of her soldiers are still 
armed with the improved " Berdan," a very inferior weapon both 
to the German and the Austrian rifle. But Russia retains still 
the warning memory of her fearful losses before Plevna from the 
" Remingtons " which America placed in the hands of the Turks, 
and with which her obsolete "Krenkes" could not cope. After 
much tedious experimenting, a year ago a definite selection was 
made of a weapon known as the "three-line rifle," and the pro- 
duction and issue of this firearm are being pushed forward with 
great energy. But you cannot order in two and a half million 
rifles as you can a bundle of toothpicks. I believe that about a 
third of the requisite quantity is now delivered. It is abso- 
lutely impossible that the equipment can be completed and the 
troops trained to the use of the new weapon within the present 
year ; it seems extremely improbable that this result can be at- 
tained before the spring of 1896. The opportunity for war — I do 
not say the certainty of war — will come when Russia shall have 
completed the equipment of her hosts with the " three-line " 
rifle 

Finally, one thing is certain : if the conflict comes, it will be 
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a struggle to the death. The vae victis will be overwhelming, 
for the nations which shall be vanquished must reckon on suffer- 
ing dismemberment. The map of Europe will be transformed 
out of recognition. If the Triple Alliance conquers, there will be 
no longer a French nation, and Eussia will be reft of all territory 
west of the Dnieper, and of the Baltic Provinces as well. In 
the contrary result, Italy will be the washpot of France, and 
over Germany will Eussia cast her shoe. 

Aechd. Forbes. 

N. B.— The following statistics, which I have carefully compiled from 
the most recent and trustworthy authorities, can be relied on as approxi- 
mately accurate, and may be found of service by the readers of the fore- 
going article : 



Dual Alliance. Peace strength. Russia 

France 

Total 

Triple Alliance. Peace strength. Germany 

Austria 

Italy.... 

Total 

Dual Alliance. War strength. Russia 

France 

Total 

Triple Alliance. War strength. Germany. . 

Austria 

Italy. 

Total 

Dual Alliance. Total peace strength 

Triple Alliance. Total peace strength 

In favor of Dual Alliance, peace strength.. . . 

Dual A lli ance. Total war strength 

Triple Alliance. Total war strength 

War strength Triple Alliance infantry superior 
to Dual by 160,495 men. Number of horses inferior 
to Dual by 274,850; guns ditto by 1,510. 

Total forces available by both alliances in war, \ 
field troops only I 

Gross population of bath alliances, 272,569,462. 



Officers and 
men. 
1,033,661 
538,738 


Horses. 

150,000 
122,000 


Guns. 
2,200 
2,810 


1,572,399 

593,550 
319,235 
238,000 


272,000 

120,000 
65.500 
52,000 


5,010 

2.961 
1,000 

860 


1,150,785 

2,411,105 
2,715,61)0 


237,500 

463,000 
800,000 


1,821 

5,200 
1,500 


5,126,705 

2,440.000 

1,690.000 
1,253,200 


1,263,000 

562,150 

292,000 
131,000 


9,700 

1,430 
2,140 
1,620 


5,287,200 

1,572,399 
1,150,785 


988,150 

272,000 
237,500 


8.190 

5,010 
4,824 


121,614 

5,126,705 
5,287,200 


34,500 

1,263,000 
988,150 


186 

9,700 
8,190 


160,495 
10,413,905 


274,850 
2,241,150 


1,510 
17,890 



A. F. 



